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If in Attica the germ of drama in this ritual developed into 
Aristophanic comedy, in Germanic countries it may easily develop, 
as Dr. Eudwin points out, only into a degenerate folk-play, whereas 
the actors impersonating the clownish demons — or daimons — may 
well have improvised certain scenes extraneous to the ritual which 
became the basis of the Carnival play. 

Finally, perhaps many of the separate points on which the 
reviewer disagrees with the author would disappear, if the termi- 
nology employed by Dr. Eudwin in this interesting study were 
clearer. And one does not need to be overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness to excuse the author for vagueness. One must 
only have tried to write about the origin of some form of drama. 

Donald Clive Stuart. 

Princeton University. 



Cyrano de Bergerac par Edmond Rostand, edited by Oscar Kuhns 
and H. W. Church. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. 
xiii -\- 255 pp. 

Edmond Rostand. Cyrano de Bergerac, edited by A. G. H. Spiers. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1921. xxvi + 387 pp. 

There was need for a new edition of this play, always immensely 
papular in schools and colleges. The one brought out by Professor 
Kuhns in 1899 was made under the glamor of first impressions, 
before a general critical opinion of the play and its author had 
been formed and before the historical personage who furnished 
the salient points in the hero's character had been thoroughly 
studied. It served a useful purpose, but was unsatisfactory in 
both the introduction and the notes and lacked an essential of the 
successful modern text, a vocabulary. One is consequently not 
surprized to find that two new editions of the play have recently 
appeared. 

The first of these contains an exact reprint of Professor Kuhn's 
text and introduction. Lines that contain the words nombril 
(1. 484) and cocu (11. 916-923) are still omitted, despite the gen- 
eral decrease in prudery of the last twenty years, and we still find 
in 1920, as in 1899, that Eostand "is yet young; it will be inter- 
esting to watch his future career. A few more such plays as 
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Cyrano de Bergerac would undoubtedly stamp him as the greatest 
dramatic genius of the nineteenth century "( !). 

Professor Church has " revised the notes and prepared the 
vocabulary." Of the former he has added only a score, though 
many more were needed, and in some of these he is clearly wrong. 
The manteau d'Arlequin (p. 177) should not be described as 
being " behind the curtain." Gerusez should not now be quoted 
as an authority (p. 178), as if Eigal had never written. " Orise 
here means ' is growing gray,' not ' gets intoxicated/ as might be 
inferred from the preceding line" (p. 200). Orise, as a matter 
of fact, never means ' is growing gray ' and does mean ' intoxicates ' 
with a punning reference to Father Joseph, "Son Eminence 
grise," as Mr. Spiers points out. Even the vocabulary, which is 
the only addition of any importance to the old edition, is incom- 
plete. 1 Coquille should be defined as guard, not hilt. Teste does 
not mean vest. Finally, it is unfortunate that the editors have 
retained the old system by which lines and parts of lines are num- 
bered as if the play were written in prose. 

It is a pleasure to turn to the other edition, that of Professor 
Spiers. He has written an interesting introduction in which he 
has made use of various critical studies of Rostand and informa- 
tion recently obtained about Cyrano and the stage of his day. 
He has also endeavored to estimate for the student the value of 
Rostand's work, especially of his masterpiece. The text he has 
wisely kept without alteration. His notes are ample and carefully 
made. They show keen appreciation of the needs of teacher and 
student. He adds a special " list of proper names " in which he 
gives brief biographies of the various persons mentioned in the 
play. The vocabulary is supposed to include only the words that 
a student in his third or fourth year has to look up. In the main 
the editor has applied this principle judiciously, though I should 
not have made exactly the same choice. 2 

From the bibliographical list I miss M. Brun's later work on 
Cyrano. 8 On p. xii la Samaritaine should be mentioned. P. xvi, 

1 1 miss angSlique, carquois, d&crocher, jeu in the sense of pack of cards, 

mule, tater. 

3 Why exclude escroc and fanue'lique, if one includes esprit and filidtert 
s Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac. L'histoire et la legende, Paris, Daragon, 

1909. 
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" the musical rather than the plastic, the organic rather than the 
aesthetic," — a hard saying for an undergraduate. P. 321, 1617 
is not so good a date as 1620-1621 for Pyrame. P. 330, Don 
Quichot is a spelling found in the seventeenth century as well as 
in Eostand. P. 355, Mahelot's Memoire shows that the scenery 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne was hardly " rudimentary." 

Professor Spiers describes the historical background of the char- 
acters. He knows very well that a poet is not to be taken to task 
for historical inaccuracies, but that it is important for a student 
to be told what was furnished by tradition so that he can appre- 
ciate the changes made by the poet. He does not show, however, 
as Brun has done, the full extent to which the romantic, idealistic 
Cyrano differs from his historical namesake, whose childhood is 
not known to have been without love, who evidenced no inclination 
to sacrifice himself for a rival, and who was not above seeking a 
patron. 

In his judgment of Eostand he brings out clearly the poet's wit, 
cleverness, versatility, mastery of technique. He admits his lack 
of intellectual endowment, but does not point out his lack of 
sincerity, his abuse of cleverness, his preciosite, his panache. It 
may be that Eostand did not share the "theatrical conventions 
that lingered on in the dramas of Sardou, Augier and Dumas fils," 
but he had theatrical tricks of his own that are quite as obvious 
and quite as artificial. Still, the undergraduate does not notice 
these defects any more than an American critic who has recently 
declared Cyrano to be the greatest play since Shakespeare. Pro- 
fessor Spiers does not make this mistake and, if he seems too 
partial to Eostand, it must be remembered that a certain reverence 
is owing to the aesthetics of undergraduates in a book that is 
intended primarily for them. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 



Le chateau d' 'Amour de Bohert Grosseteste eveque de Lincoln, 
par J. Murray. Paris: Champion, 1918. 8vo. Pp. 183. 

Miss Murray has done an excellent piece of work in her edition 
and study of the one work in French verse attributed to the great 
English bishop of the thirteenth century, Eobert Grosseteste. The 
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